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| Baroque Architecture in Italy 


| By Mary F. 
VERS of pure Gothic in architecture are 
: ont to disapprove of the Baroque manner 
pd to treat of the matter as flamboyant 
jd (inartistic, even confusing it with 
|fococo,” a quite different style. The latter 
fs been said by an authority* to imply “an 
yer-decorated building in any modern 
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| characterize the style as a degeneration 
ence, that revival of Classic forms so 
neSixteenth century, and tell us that “Purity 
acrificed to picturesque effect.” 

ry later Rococo perverted Baroque into 
lavish ornamentation of shell-like forms 
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and phantasms, incoherent and confused, but the Baroque 
of the seventeenth century was artistic and free. Its 
devotees were not bound down to the hard and fast rules 
laid down by Vitruvius,t the followers of whom had 
established the conventional school of monotonous 
classicism. It has been said that Baroque expresses the 
“human side of architecture.” It was more individual 
and original. Its faults were 
over-decoration and an effort 
to strain after something differ- 
ent. It was unhackneyed, ’tis 
true, and novel of. treatment, 
but tended to confuse the eye 
with a superabundance of orna- 
mental detail and a lack of 
adherence to the verities of 
construction and a unified de- 
sign. It may be regarded as 
a reactionary measure taken 
against the asceticism of the 
Classic and must in no way be 
confused with the Rococo, 
which last named style has been 
termed “a lapse into license,” 
while Baroque is “an assertion 
of freedom.” 

Baroque architecture was 
not normal in its manifesta- 
tions but was to be found in 
certain artists and not at all in 
others of the same period. It 
appealed to men like Bernini 
and Borromini, and did not to 
Guarini or Longhene. It was 
a great advance in style from 
the days of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, even if it carried orna- 
mentation too far. 

The chief points of interest 
in the school were the facade, 
the doorway, and the dome. 


e\nteenth century Lateral Nave, St. Peter’s, Rome Planned on the Greek cross, 


the octagonal type, or the early 
Basilican plan, Baroque churches have a central dome 
with occasional subsidiary ones. Aisle and column are 
eliminated, giving large preaching area and small chapels, 
while light is much sought after to show the magnificent 
interior decorations to advantage. 
The facade of a Baroque church is a thing of beauty, 
while the side walls are often pitifully plain and un- 


| Augustan Age, who rediscovered rules and regulations were responsible for the Classic revival of the Renaissance. 
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decorated. This, which is doubtless due to the close 
proximity of the walls of adjacent buildings in the 
crowded streets of old Italian towns, gives to the church 
a hint of that “Queen Anne front and Mary Anne back,” 
referred to by our English contemporaries. 

A recent writer speaks of these architects of the 
seventeenth century saying, “Their very anxiety to make 
a brave show to the world in this one respect led’ them to 
forget that the end wall of a church has an organic 
structural function. They treated it as though it were 
a stone screen, placed in a piazza or street, on which 
they could work after the fashion of a scene-painter, 
placing here a column, there a niche, with total disregard 
of nave and aisles behind. The result is that a flank 
view of a church with a facade far higher than the 
roof of the nave behind leaves 
a disappointing impression in 
a spectator’s mind, and, in 
more flagrant cases, where the 
rough, unfinished backs of 
these stone screens appear, he 
is not inclined to forgive the 
clumsy eyesore on the grounds 
of its merits if seen from the 


one point where it was in- 
tended he should stand.” 
Baroque domes as viewed 


from the Pincian Hill in Rome 
afford a lovely panorama. One 
sees St. Agnes, the churches of 
the Piazza del Popolo, and a 
score of others, ending with 
St. Peter’s. Often there are 
small belfries at either side of 
the facade, and once in a while 
a belfry is combined with a 
dome, quaint and intriguing in 
style, lovely against the blue 
Italian sky. 

The doorways in the Baroque 
manner are the most beautiful 
part of the style. It is impos- 
sible to conceive of anything 
more appealing than _ these 
portals with their delicate out- 
line, decorated with scrolls, 
heraldic designs, and sculptured 
figures, evincing the dictum 
that hospitality is the soul of 
the home, and the door is the 
touch of welcome to the house. 
Especially should this be said of the house of God. 

Some authorities lay upon Michael Angelo — poet, 
sculptor, architect—the onus of having first grafted the 
Baroque style upon the Classic Renaissance. Fergusson, 
the somewhat pedantic and very definite authority on 
things architectural, speaks of Angelo’s “dreadful vul- 
garities and fantastic details.’ Others refer to him as 
one whose “service of beauty was a religion.” If this 
last be true, the great Angelo must have deemed the 
Baroque beautiful, or he would never have employed 
it, and if “beauty is all in the eye of the beholder,” 
the beauty of architecture must be in the note it strikes 
to the individual. 

If Angelo leaned toward the Baroque in his vigorous 
architectural ornamentations, Palladio voices similar 
premise, for he says, speaking of buildings, “Architects 
are furnished with the fairest opportunity to demonstrate 
their own abilities in excellent and surprising inventions.” 
Angelo and Palladio, therefore, may be termed pre- 
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Chiesa Di S. Ignazio, Rome 


Baroque artists, if not actually the fat 
while Bernini may be called its master. 
Bernini’s life, unlike that of many a1 
story of success from his happy childh 
his old age in the Eternal City. 
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Although the Baroque style began to I 
places at about the same time, it must 
attained its greatest vogue in Rome a 
part of Italy, and it is in the noble Roman 
period that we find the perfect exampl 

In St. Peter’s, that “haughty dome 
earth’s chief structures,’ the Baroque 
denced by Maderna’s lengthening nai 
western front, but it was Bernini’s col 
wealth of statues that fashioned an app 
in the Cathedrals of the world. 
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bngruity of the view and formality of the 
jwell concealed by the portico. The piazza is 
pd by two four ply colonnades of Tuscan type, 
(in their solemn archway and surmounted by 
balustraded with statues and heraldic devices, 
and elegant. 

lnnade which enshrined the piazza in front of 
yal, was originally to be an arcade in two 
lan less inferior to the one adapted. Bernini 
ila magnificent scale, the dimensions being six 
rl and fifty feet in width. There were. two 
‘id eighty-four columns. These were adorned 
wo statues, twenty-two of which were from 
6 hand. The sweep of the columns to right 
ijone of the most impressive things in archi- 
sreeping onward to 
jortal, 
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line” is indeed “the line of beauty.” 
or of St. Andrea is said to be based on the 
hich Bernini studied closely a few years 


although Fuga did the portico—Fuga, more famous for 
the Fontana di Trevi. 

From even the most carping critics Santa Maria 
Maggiore receives unstinted praise and serves as an 
example of what can be done with this style at its best. 
Its history is interesting. 

In the month of August in year 352, the Patrician 
Johannes saw in a vision one night, Our Lady, who 
requested him to go forth and find a spot in the city 
where snow had fallen, and there build a shrine in her 
honor. Faring forth next day, he found such a spot, 
and there met the Pope Liberias, bent upon the same 
errand, for he had had a like vision. The church was 
built and called Santa Maria of the Snows, and from 
that day to the present time, in varying styles, has 
marked the spot of the miracu- 
lous snows. Built and rebuilt, 


altered and ornamented, the 
church today is a rarely beau- 
tiful. piece of architecture, 


dignified and graceful. It is 
well placed at the end of a 
lovely vista, and its two domes 
and single tower of unusual 
symmetry against the blue 
Italian sky, present one of the 
most beautiful sights in Rome. 

Many architects have  be- 
stowed upon it the work of 
their genius, and in the in- 
terior —a_ basilica with nave 
and two aisles and _ lovely 
chapels — porphyry columns, 
rare mosaics, statues, marble 
tombs, inlay of lapis lazuli and 
agate, and countless works of 
art delight the eye. 

Walter Pater has said that 
“in all ages there have been 
excellent workmen and some 
excellent work done,’ and 
Santa Maria Maggiore typifies 
the most excellent work of the 
Baroque period. 

Bernini, dreamy as he was, 
had a caustic wit, especially as 
to his contemporaries. A story 
is told in connection with 
Borromini which _ illustrates 
this. The base of the fountain 
in the Piagssa Navona was 
Bernini's work, one of the many great fountains in 
Rome which are attributed to him. It was built to 
symbolize the four great rivers known to geographers 
of the century: the Nile, the Danube, the Ganges, and 
La Plata. The River Nile is represented with veiled 
eyes, which Bernini said was in order that the Lady 
Nile could not see the facade of Saint Agnes opposite, 
which church Borromini had designed. Even more 
caustically he explains the terror on the face of the 
Danube, as fear lest the tower of Saint Agnes should 
fall upon him—rather a hard criticism on Borromini’s 
excellent work. 

It would appear that poor Borromini, who died by 
his own hand, perhaps discouraged by the adverse criti- 
cisms heaped upon him—who knows?—was unpopular 
then and now, for a recent writer has quoted him as 
“the father of all modern abuses in architecture.” 
Posterity, however, may judge him by the Church of 
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St. Agnes in Rome, by that of St. Andrea della Fratte, 
and by his best known work, the nave of St. John Lateran, 
which he remodelled. 

A curious thing in connection with the Church of 
St. Agnes is that Sir Christopher Wren, who is not 
likely ever to have seen even a plan of the church, 
has in St. Paul’s, London, almost a replica of the 
design. 

Even if Borromini is guilty of the wildest and most 
flamboyant mannerisms, his St. Agnes has the quality 
of greatness. It is his masterpiece, although cramped 
between the Pamphili Palace and college buildings. Its 
chief defect is a faulty proportion between the dome and 
the towers, which, despite 
Bernini's strictures, have not 
fallen down, so that the terror- 
ized Lady of the Danube is 
terrorized in vain. 

St. John Lateran, called in 
313 A.D. the “mother and head 
of all the churches of the city 
and of the world,” has had a 
checkered career. Noted in Con- 
stantine’s time, overthrown by 
earthquake in 896, rebuilt and 
burned down in 1308, restored 
by Clement V, and adorned by 
successive Popes, it was altered 
in 1650 by Borromini, who gave 
twelve wonderful pillars to the 
nave, and left it a sumptuous 
example of the best in Baroque 
architecture. 

The Lateran was the Papal 
Residence until the Popes went 
to Avignon in 1305. When 
they returned to the Eternal 
City, St. Catherine of Siena 
persuaded Pope Gregory XI to 
reside at the Vatican. 

The obelisk which guards the 
church was brought from 
Thebes, where it had decorated 
the Temple of Ammon in 1500 
B.C., and then was used to 
adorn a Roman Circus. In the 
sixteenth century it was found, lying in three pieces, 
and was set up where it now stands. 

A great statue of Constantine is in the entrance of 
the church, in the Baptistry of which, according to 
tradition, the mighty emperor was cleansed of his 
paganism. 

St. John Lateran is a great place of pilgrimage, and 
one cannot visit it today without encountering vast hordes 
of pilgrims, kneeling on the floor of porphyry and marble. 

In other cities beside Rome, Baroque Architecture held 
sway. In Naples, with Spanish influence and that of 
Bologna vying with each other, with the Jesuits and the 
Theatines outdoing each other, we have Ribera — Lo 
Spagnoletto — Domenichino and Giordano, Caravaggio 
and Pietro da Cortona. 

Exteriors are of little note, but the interiors of 
Neapolitan churches are gorgeous, sumptuous, even 
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Chiesa Di Nicola Da Tolentino, Rome 


florid. San Martino, built in the seventeen 
proves Cosmo Fonsaga one of the best of Bat 
tects, with his restrained use of marble and 
his works is found in the lovely church at M 
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indeed to the present day, the fondness fe 
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The most engaging, if not the most 
Baroque churches of Genoa, is that of 
Banchi. Of it Mr. Martin Briggs has s 
“The most pleasing of the smaller Baroq 
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ing on a balustraded podium, it forms a picttt 
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except for the dome, which is lined with 
ite marble, and decorated with Corinthian 
e vaults are ornamented with delicately 
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tories on sea, yet gave the glory thereof to the Lord of 
Hosts and even more did her escape from the plague 
incite her to praise God in the erection of magnificent 
churches. No better chance could have been found for 
Baroque than the picturesque city, with the free spirit 
of its gleaming waters, and, accordingly, there are many 
beautiful bits of Baroque amidst the domes and.cupolas 


adorning the lovely city. 


Each has some special feature to startle the visitor 
with its beauty. Santa Maria dei Gesuiti, planned after 
Vignola’s Jesuit church in Rome, is cruciform with 
barrel-vaulted nave, sumptuous marbles of green and 
white, and with facade adorned with smooth Corinthian 


Chiesa Di S. Maria Della Vittoria, Rome 
Altar by Bernini ape | 


columns. 

Santa Maria Maddalena, de- 
signed by Tommaso Temanza, 
is decorated interiorly with six 
pairs of Ionic columns, while 
Santa Maria della Salute, with 
design by Longhena, has two 
domes, flanked by a square 
tower. 

This is perhaps the most 
celebrated church in Venice, 
outside the Cathedral, and is 
remarkable in being built an 
octagon. The dome is sup- 
ported on eight huge piers, and 
it is said that more than a mil- 
lion piers support the church 
itself. It rears its stately head 
on the Grand Canal, a monu- 
ment to Baroque, typically 
splendid, unconventional, mag- 
nificent, almost as if the gleam- 
ing waters led up to the church 
and its stairways— made fa- 
mous even to those who have 
never seen them, by the paint- 
ing of the facade in Turner’s 
picture of the Grand Canal. 

“Thus, Santa Maria della 
Salute,” says a writer* “rising 
gloriously from her water- 
steps, crowned by her great 
dome upheld by scrolled but- 
tresses, emphasized both by 


lateral pinnacles and by the choir dome and with all the 
free paraphernalia of sinuous lines and broken pedi- 


ments, is typical of the free Venetian spirit. 


As we 


gaze upon this unique pile, gorgeous in its freedom of 
conception and execution, we cannot but feel that here 
is the apotheosis of the Baroque style; and indeed we 
ask ourselves: what would Venice be without the 


Salute?” 
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MARBLE SIDE ALTAR, OUR LADY OF LOURDES CHURCH, CHICAGO, ILL. 


hs exceptional art creations, the beauty of these furnishings is heightened by the pleasing effect 
J colored marbles used in combination with mosaic inlays and handsomely wrought bronze. They 
Jadmirable examples of artistic achievement both in form and color as conceived by the archi- 
tect, Mr, Joe W. McCarthy, and in the fine technique of their execution as performed by 
the artists of Daprato Statuary Company.” 
From Our Lady of Lourdes Dedication Booklet. 
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MARBLE BALDACHIN ALTAR, CHURCH OF THE ANNUNCIAT N, NEW ALBANY, 
Rey. W. A. Jochum, Pastor. 


Rising high in majestic splendor, this gorgeous production bespeaks the unlimited possibilities of marble 
when combined with perfect art and technique. Four massive columns of Cream Pavonazzo ma 
port a canopy of highly carved Bianco P marble, the whiteness of which is accentuated by col 
and gold inlays. A richly colored pictorial mosaic forms a lunette above the altar propet 
Produced by Daprato Statuary Company Studios who also furnished the wainscot 
and the marble mosaic floor. Designed in collaboration with Fred Erhart, 
Architect, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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[ARBLE SIDE ALTAR, CHURCH OF THE ANNUNCIATION, NEW ALBANY, IND. 


ment so fine as to have the appearance of delicate lacework forms a dainty background, for a subject 
Wiisite beauty. An encircling halo brilliant with gold and colored mosaics gives especial prominence 
he artistically carved statue. Graceful angel figures bowing in adoration add a feeling of rever- 
ence to a setting which is artistic in the extreme. Produced by Daprato Statuary Company 
who also executed the Main Altar, Railing, Sedilia, and marble mosaic floor. 
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, EAST ORANGE, NEWARK, N. 
pols Rev. H. G. Coyne, Pastor. 

are indivi uality will be seen in this architectural masterpiece, A colonnade of marble monoliths 
effect 2 peristyle forms a ¢ ed background of Porta Santa marble to heighten by contra 
artistic effect of the no altar. i st effectively in the archit 
and frieze in whic L r inlai i The steps are of Bianco P 


; Pendium is enric i iking st of matched African 
Onyx and white marble in om its rare artistry 


is strictly liturgical in design. Daprato Statuary 
Company, who also  furnis marble side altars and railing. 
Designed by Neil J. Convery, Architect, Newark, N. Te 
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MARBLE ALTAR, ST. MARY’S CHURCH, GALENA, ILL. 
Rev. J. K. Nilles, Pastor. 


Tp especially chosen for richness and variety of hue have been used in this altar in a manner that affords 
lasing contrast with the white of Statuary Secundo. Siena, Pavonazzo, and Fastastico marbles, 
¢|-by gold.and colored Venetian mosaics, provide a gorgeous setting for a. beautiful: painting. 
ebicture is enclosed within a coved frame which rises from extensions that curve gracefully 
ctward. This altar together with side altars and railing were designed and executed by 

Daprato Statuary Company, Chicago, New York, Pietrasanta, Italy. 
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BALDACHIN ALTAR, ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH (GREEK RITE) PASSAIC, N.. 
Rev. Michael Jackovich, Pastor. 


An altar of stately | auty with ciborium type canopy. The dome is of mosaic glass so arranged t 
brightly illuminated. Made of Rigalico, specially designed and executed by Daprato 
Statuary Company, Chicago, New York. 
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MARBLE MAIN ALTAR, SACRED HEART CHURCH, SOUTHBRIDGE, MASS. 
Rev. Victor Epinard, Pastor. 


jnsay the inspiring religious aspect of the artistic Gothic altar with its delicate tracery and ascending apires. 
jis altar presents a delightful spectacle of white and colored marbles wrought with consum- 
mate skill. It is a production of the Studios of Daprato Statuary Com- 
pany, Chicago, New York, and Pietrasanta, Italy. 


MARBLE ALTAR, ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, DES MOINES, IOWA. 
(Section beneath the Baldachin) 


A study of beauty and simplicit 


t y in which the use of car 
in marble colors. Produce 


d in the studios of Dapra 
Italy. Designed by Maginnis 


ved ornament has been minimized and sup 
to Statuary Company, 


Chicago, New York, P 
& Walsh, Architects, Boston, Mass... 
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RINE OF THE SACRED HEART, ST. THOMAS HOSPITAL, AKRON, OHIO. 


y in any marble production implies craftsmanship by talented artists. That this beautiful cre- 


ves special mention is self-evident. It is a splendid specimen of refined or 
yings delicately executed. Specially designed and executed by Daprato St 
hicago, New York, Pietrasanta, Italy. 


nateness with exqui- 
atuary Company, 
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IMMACULATE CONCEPTION CHAPEL, ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH, PASADENA, ¢ 


A splendidly conceived design replete with attractive detail. The luminous whiteness of Bianco P ma 
the altar and in the spandrels of the Baldachin is relieved by delicate ornamentation of -symbe¢ 
Colored marbles such as Pavonazzo, Breccia Seravezza, Portoro and Verde Polcevera, 
interesting contrast. Designed by Ross Montgomery, Architect, Los Angeles. Prodi 
in the studios of Daprato Statuary Company. 
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ST. JOSEPH’S CHAPEL, ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH, PASADENA, 
Designed by Ross Montgomery, Architect. 


chievement is readily apparent inthis stately altar. It is an inspiring structure of white and colored 
ilfiant in variety and contrast. The monoliths are of Giallo Siena while the columns above are 
sso Francia, Fior di Pesco, Giallo Siena, Verde Polcevera and Rosso Verona. Produced in 

its entirety in the studios of Daprato Statuary Company. 
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Mosaic Window executed in stained glass according to the technique of the 13th Centur 


window that it is the most perfect art-form known. Severe outlines, stiff figures, and ornameél 
metric patterns executed in mosaic-li 


beauty. Product of the Stained Glass Window Studios of Daprato Statuary Compat 
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/ BAPTISMAL FONT, CHURCH OF THE ANNUNCIATION, NEW ALBANY, IND. 


boldly executed carvings, Venetian Mosaic enrichment and vividly colored marbles unite to make 
are creation and an outstanding artistic achievement. Itisa production of the studios of Daprato 
Statuary Company, Chicago, New York, Pietrasanta, Italy. 
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—jenl4 CRED ART presupposes craftsmanship of a superior order. 

Any achievement of man designed to exalt religion is generally assumed 
NK to be the supreme effort of the individual. . . . This is but a 
= Us| natural conclusion based upon the universally accepted conviction that 

Honor to God knows no limitation. 


To affect mediocrity in Sacred Art, therefore, is to overlook propriety. 


The church edifice, unique among terrestrial structures, deserves thought and 
planning far out of the ordinary. . . . and it is not too much to say that the 
religious zeal of its members is often judged by its physical beauty. 


Daprato Statuary Company Studios offer religious art of the finest quality at 
prices within reach of all. We respectfully invite your consideration when in need 
of the following: 


ALTARS 

ALTAR RAILINGS } Marble, Scagliola, Rigalico 
PULPITS 

STATUES—Marble, Orbronze, Cement, Composition 
STATIONS OF THE CROSS—(Groups and Relief) 
CEMETERY GROUPS—Marble, Orbronze, Cement 
WINDOWS-—Stained Antique Glass of Exceptional Workmanship 
SOUNDING BOARDS—Daprato Patented Adjustment 
TREASURY LOCK STEEL TABERNACLE SAFES 
BAPTISMAL FONTS—Marble, Composition 
SHRINES—Marble, Scagliola, Rigalico 

CHRISTMAS CRIBS—Composition 


CATALOGUES, PHOTOGRAPHS OR DESIGNS UPON REQUEST 


APRATO STATUARY COMPANY 


Pontifical Institute of Christian Art 


762-770 W. Adams St. 53 Barclay St. PIETRASANTA 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. ITALY 


Note carefully above addresses. Beware of imitators. 


